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in the progress of time, the name Andes has become firmly established in 
nse as a general one for all the South American chains bordering the 
Pacific, without the additional word Cordilleras, I propose to use this 
exclusively for the North American chains and, hereafter, to designate 
the great mass of mountains occupying the western side of the American 
Continent as The Cordilleras, and trust that other geographers will 
see the propriety of the suggestion and concur with me in adopting it. 
There is a greater propriety in using the word Cordilleras for the mass of 
North American mountains than for those of South America, for the latter 
are far more simple in their structure, being made up of a few great ranges, 
and not of a great number of smaller ones (Cordilleras) as on the northern 
division of the Continent. 

The great region of the Cordilleras was pretty much a terra incognita 
only a quarter of a century ago. The explorations of Bonneville (1832-6) 
shed the first light on the region known as the Great Basin, and those of 
Fremont, a few years later (1842-5) made that generally known which had 
previously only been surmised, and laid a foundation, by an approximate 
determination of the latitude and longitude of a considerable number of 
important points, for a map of the central portion of the Cordilleras. 
Lewis and Clarke had previously (1805-7) made known the outlines of the 
geography of the country about the Upper Missouri and the Columbia 
rivers, at the same time that Pike was exploring the head of the 
Arkansas river. 

But little progress was made, however, towards anything like a 
reliable or complete map of the region west of the Rocky Mountains, 
until after the annexation of California to the United States and the 
discovery of gold in that region had given so prodigious an impetus to 
emigration to the Pacific coast and led to a universal desire for railroad 
communication across the Continent, in place of the long and dangerous 
route by the Isthmus of Panama, or the tedious ride over the plains. 
The work of exploring a route for a Pacific rail-road along several 
parallels of latitude, between Oregon on the north and Arizona on the 
south, was begun in 1853, and continued through that and the suc- 
ceeding year by a considerable number of surveying parties, in charge 
of U. S. Engineer officers. The geographical results of these expeditions, 
with all the other material of this kind which could be collected from 
every possible source, were compiled into one general map by the U. S. 
Engineer Bureau, under the direction of Lieutenant (now General) 
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Warren. This map, which has been altered and corrected so many times 
at the Engineer Office since its first appearance, in 1857, as to have become 
almost a new one, is the principal source from which compilers and 
publishers draw their material for maps of the Pacific States and 
Territories ; but the study of it, by those familiar with the topography o 
portions of the region which it covers, will not fail to convince such 
persons that it can only be considered as a first rough sketch, nearly the 
whole of which must eventually give way to more reliable and accurate 
materials. The topographical work ot the Central Pacific railioad, done 
for the purpose of getting information for definitely locating its road, 
and the labors of the California Geological Survey have already brought 
together a large amount of valuable material which can be made 
available for improving the official map of the Engineer Bureau, and the 
results of the expedition now in the field under the direction of Mr. 
Clarence King will add still further of reliable information in regard to 
the geography of a considerable portion of the region in question. 

The necessity of a good map of the Cordilleras will become more and 
more evident after the completion of the Pacific railroad, which event 
will, no doubt, be followed by a great increase of travel, and especially 
of pleasure travel, across the Continent. Four or five days from New 
York, or three from Chicago, will bring travellers into the high mountain 
region, and thousands who have already visited the Alps will seek for new 
impressions and a new revelation ot nature among the Coidilleias, lather 
than go over the old European ground a second or third time. Many 
English travellers for pleasure, among whom some, no doubt, of the 
renowned climbers of the Alpine Club will be found, will try their wind 
ctr 1 <1 muscle in a new field, and seek health and excitement in climbing 
peaks which are yet unsealed, and in exploring regions where no foot of 
white man has ever been set. The inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley 
will seek refuge from the intense heat of summer among the lofty ranges 
of the no longer remote Pacific States ; the invalid from the Eastern slope 
will exchange the cold, damp east wind for the invigorating mountain 
breeze, and will obtain a new lease of life while acquiring a knowledge 
of nature’s sublimest handiwork. For re-establishing the wornout 
constitution, bracing up the shattered nerves and bringing relief to the 
wearied soul, there is no panacea equal to mountain life and mountain 
scenery, taken in large doses, on the spot ; and it is pleasant to think that 
we shall have the medicine at our own door hereafter, and not be obliged 







